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PREFERENTIAL TARIFF WITHIN THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 

BY SIR ALFRED MOLONEY, LA IE GOVERNOR OF TRINIDAD AND 
TOBAGO, AND A VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE TARIFF REFORM LEAGUE. 



The cosmopolitan idea of Cobden, free trade, which first took 
root in the British Isles in 1846, was to effect, with a rush as 
he anticipated, by the influence of England's example, free inter- 
course between nations — in other words, a universal reciprocity. 
He succeeded, no doubt, after a septennial struggle in effecting 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. Yet, notwithstanding his personally 
conducted campaign on the Continent, not only did his dream 
of the universal adoption of his doctrine leave him to the end a 
visionary, but, as a practical result, walls of hostile tariffs have 
been built up against England with most prejudicial effect on 
the industries and employment of her people. Although he suc- 
ceeded in 1860 in negotiating a ten years' commercial treaty 
with France on the lines of his fetish, it was only to see the 
complete denouncement of that treaty later on, and the return 
of France to protective tariffs, which have since been rigorously 
maintained, and are now of universal adoption everywhere ex- 
cept in the United Kingdom. 

There lived no more hearty and sincere adherent of free trade, 
in its best and truest form, than that able and patriotic statesman, 
the late Marquis of Salisbury, but he strongly deprecated its 
being parodied by doctrinaires and converted into an object of 
fetish-worship. Whilst fully alive to the many obstacles that 
must present themselves, and will have to be overcome, in the 
transition stage, he doubtless favored England's preferential 
treatment of her Colonies by adjusting her duties in their favor. 
" This is to say, drawing our Colonies nearer to ourselves by 
abolishing, so far as may be, the Custom Houses that separate 
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the two." He demurred to the Mother Country's being forbidden 
the idea of differential duties in favor of the Colonies, as though 
it were an economical heresy. With free trade, Great Britain is 
simply playing the game of her fiscal enemies, who, whilst they 
one and all have rejected that policy, rejoice at seeing the British 
still so much under its influence. Well they may; for it secures 
to them the exclusive control of their markets for the benefit 
of their own people, while at the same time they have the British 
markets as dumping-grounds for their own overproduction, the 
result of which is seen in the contraction of British home indus- 
tries, and the consequent addition to the roll of Great Britain's 
unemployed. " Under cover of this kind of fetish-worship of the 
set of doctrines which are called 'free trade,' you are excluded 
from legitimate acts of self-defence, and, so long as you are so 
excluded, you may sigh in vain for justice in fiscal matters at 
the hands of the other nations of the globe." 

These opinions were expressed twenty years ago; but how 
much more forcibly do they apply at the present day, and how 
truly reflected were they in the views expressed in England dur- 
ing and since the Conference of the Premiers of the great self- 
governing States of the Empire. Lord Salisbury did not think 
it inconsistent with his principles, but viewed it on the contrary 
as within the national rights, that England should so manage 
her fiscal policy and regulate the duties in her own tariff as to 
enable her to pierce those Continental barriers with gates by 
means of which only shall she effect an entree to the markets of 
other nations. 

Such treatment would seem to harmonize with the conventions 
for reciprocal tariff concessions negotiated in the past between 
the United States and neighboring British Possessions, under the 
full cognizance and approval of the Home Government of the 
day, with a view to the improvement of the conditions of trade 
intercourse, and to the mutual advantage of both contracting 
parties. 

Has the turn of the tide already begun ? And is Great Britain 
about to witness the realization of the warning of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, that greatest and most patriotic advocate of closer 
commercial relations within the Empire, when he said, refer- 
ring to the self-governing Colonies: 

" We must either draw closer together or drift apart. Are we going 
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to lose the Colonial trade? This is the parting of the ways. You have 
to remember that if you do not take this opportunity now it will not 
recur." 

" Now or never " is the pressing consideration for the people 
of the United Kingdom, for with them alone rests the decision 
whether they are to have a closeT association or a fatal estrange- 
ment. The young States of the Empire are naturally ambitious 
of, and anxious about, their future; and they are fully alive to 
their own interest, as well as to that of the Mother Country. Pref- 
erence for them is part of their constructive policy, and they 
mean to effect their purpose in whatever quarter they can do so; 
and, in the first instance, they offer Great Britain the refusal. The 
decision on this momentous question rests with the people them- 
selves, and not with Governments which come and go, and are 
but temporary trustees of the interests of the enfranchised. The 
parting of the ways would be at once a national misfortune and 
a suicidal mistake, and would eventually spell disintegration of 
the grand area over which British sway extends. Nothing will 
more inevitably bring about British national degeneration, isola- 
tion, insignificance, and social unrest, than that England should 
turn a deaf ear to the offers of preference from her great self- 
governing Colonies, and allow them to take up with foreign 
nations, as in that case they assuredly will do. 

The all-important and burning question of Fiscal Keform, 
and its preferential effect on the component parts of the Empire, 
as represented by the self-governing and practically independent 
States of Canada, Australia, South Africa and New Zealand, 
will be the foremost plank at the next General Election, if it is 
not too late then for consideration. The results of recent by-elec- 
tions, particularly in industrial areas where it has been made 
the main issue, have clearly indicated the trend of popular feeling 
and determination ; and the electorates have spoken with no uncer- 
tain voice. In view of the Empire's many and various climates, 
its widespread though dormant assets, its enormous productivity, 
its capability and readiness for development to the extent of being 
self -containing, self-supporting, and able to meet its own com- 
mercial and industrial requirements, tariff reformation is bound 
to come, when the industrial classes have fully realized, as they are 
daily more and more doing, their true and permanent interests. 

The movement in this direction is still young, and it is not 
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always easy to convince the workingman that Fiscal Keform is 
not for the exclusive benefit of the Colonies, but that it will, 
moreover, insure the prosperity of the lower and middle classes 
at home, by increasing the volume of trade, and establishing 
security of employment. Until comparatively recently, there 
has been no organization and little propaganda in favor of tariff 
reform; and until the late by-elections there has been no effort 
to educate the British masses on the subject which concerns not 
only their vital interests, but their actual right to existence. 
The Free Trade doctrine, once firmly established, has operated 
like the fumes of some powerful narcotic; and England has 
drowsily slumbered, while other countries have taken the oppor- 
tunity to enrich themselves at her expense. 

She may wake up too late to the fact that one day she will have 
to pay the price for the gift of cheapness with which she has been 
soothed and beguiled, in order that the robbery might more 
effectively take place. Her Fiscal enemies only require sufficient 
time to complete the strangulation of English and Scottish in- 
dustries, and to starve out her workmen; and then the screw 
will be put on, and they will have to pay any price that may be 
asked for the actual necessaries of life. The net is gradually 
closing round England; and in case of war, with a coalition 
against her, she would be reduced to the verge of starvation as 
at the time of the Napoleonic wars, when the loaf stood at one 
shilling and eightpence, and with even more disastrous conse- 
quences than then. 

No one can maintain that the United States and the German 
Empire are not flourishing communities, or that their financial 
system impedes the growth of industry. Yet the conditions of 
life in England do not differ so widely from theirs as to support 
the suggestion that what has tended to promote national pros- 
perity in those countries would have a contrary effect in the 
British Isles. 

In the United States the standard of the industrial classes is 
much higher than in Great Britain whether it be in wages, 
clothing, education or housing accommodation. All this is the 
fruit of protection, and it accounts for the attractions of emigra- 
tion, the stream of which impoverishes England while it enriches 
America. In poor old England, competition between cheap 
foreign goods and domestic products and manufactures depreci- 
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ates the value of labor, and keeps on the border of starvation 
over twelve millions of the population. 

The value of the general trade (merchandise) of the United 
Kingdom in 1906 aggregated £1,068,565,000— made up of £607,- 
888,000 imports and £460,677,000 exports. Of this the trade 
from and to foreign countries was, respectively, £465,723,000 
imports and £330,030,000 exports; that from and to British Pos- 
sessions being £142,165,000 imports and £130,647,000 exports. In 
the same year, exports of British and Irish produce only (merchan- 
dise) from the United Kingdom amounted to £254,234,000 to 
foreign countries, and £121,341,000 to British Possessions, total 
£375,575,000 to all destinations. These figures are exclusive of 
exports of foreign and colonial merchandise (re-exports) which 
amounted in 1906 to £85,102,000.* 

The last conference resulted in bringing us all — mother and 
children — into line, as component and autonomous units of one 
common Empire, of equal status and eventual responsibility. The 
aim and policy of the future are a fresh shuffle of the cards, in 
other words, a rearrangement of the assets belonging to the whole, 
with a view to promoting our domestic interests, diminishing 
foreign dependency, and facilitating and expanding traffic be- 
tween the Imperial units. The value of the assets and the im- 
portance of the proposed deal are shown by the above figures. 

The Act entitled " A Bill for the protection of American In- 
dustries," better known as the McKinley Act, was passed by the 
Republican party in 1890. The late Mr. McKinley was a stanch 
and consistent protectionist, and his Bill was appropriately de- 
scribed as the high-water mark of protection ; it enacted increased 
duties on tin plates, certain raw products, wood, woollen and 
cotton manufactures, and granted a bounty to domestic-sugar 
producers. The most important feature, perhaps, was its reci- 
procity, in providing for the remission of duties on sugar, mo- 
lasses, tea, coffee and hides from foreign countries which granted 
similar treatment to American products. 

Under the Cleveland administration, it was repealed in 1894, 
and replaced by the Wilson Bill, " a tariff for revenue only," 
which was a step in the direction of " free trade " as the Demo- 
crats believed. It fell far short of the expectations of its pro- 
moters as a revenue-producer. 

* See " Annual Statement of Trade " for 1906. 
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In 1897 the Republicans regained control of the Government, 
and, with the approval of President MeKinley, the Dingley Bill, 
a strong protectionist measure, which has taxed British goods 
prohibitively, was substituted for the Wilson Bill. 

In defence of the measure, Mr. McKinley very soundly and 
astutely observed that " the people of no nation have ever perma- 
nently prospered under a policy which sacrificed its home indus- 
tries to build up and develop the resources and give employment 
to the labor of foreign States." 

What has been the result of his policy as regards the protection 
and encouragement of home production? In the decade ended 
with 1900, an increase of 21%, 28y 2 and 34 per cent, in the em- 
ployment of hands engaged in manufacturing, textile, iron and 
steel industries, respectively. 

The late Lord Playfair, who was Chairman of Ways and 
Means, and Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons from 1880 
to 1883, expressed in 1891 the following opinion of American 
fiscal policy: "If the Americans be right in principle, and if 
they be successful in practice, the whole policy of the United 
Kingdom is founded on a gigantic error, and must lead to our 
ruin as a commercial nation." No truer words were ever spoken. 
In his Presidential Message in December last to Congress, Mr. 
Eoosevelt recognizes protection as an established institution, and 
that "any effort to uproot it would cause widespread industrial 
disaster." Why? It keeps the industries of the country going 
and profitable concerns, and secures enhanced wages and work 
for the " industrialists." 

The Labor Party in England have determined upon a cam- 
paign in favor of a wholesale scheme of old-age pensions, without 
distinction of beneficiaries, or contribution on their part. For an 
object lesson we may look to the compulsory system of Workmen's 
Insurance established by the late Prince Bismarck in Germany, 
which it owes to its protective system, and which was given as a 
bribe to the opposing " industrialists," to secure their acceptance 
of so great a social revolution as compulsory insurance involved. 
The cost devolves not on the State, but on employers and em- 
ployed, who are compensated with the higher prices and better 
wages resulting from protection. 

Dependent as the British have thus been allowed to become on 
foreign sources, there is yet another sword of Damocles hung 
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over the heads of their credulous countrymen by the fetish-wor- 
shippers — the bread supply, and where it is to come from in 
case of international hostilities. Now, this very problem is an 
additional and a pressing factor in favor of Fiscal Reform in 
Great Britain, as, in consequence of the increasing growth of 
population, the home supply of wheat falls more and more short 
of the demand and foreign dependency correspondingly increases. 

In the order of their yield, the chief sources of England's 
supply are the British Possessions, the United States, Russia, 
Argentina, Roumania and some other smaller countries. 

Of wheat-producing countries, Canada, which contains some 
125,000,000 acres suitable for tillage, should eventually be the 
great grain reserve of the United Kingdom, if only her capacities 
are encouraged and developed. Her neighbor, the United States, 
which sent us only 18,840,000 cwt. in 1904, as compared with 
26,000,000 in 1875, will require before long all their own bread- 
stuffs for domestic consumption; there the population is rapidly 
overtaking their resources both in grain and in timber, and those 
states will eventually have to rely for the latter on Canada, 
British Central America, West Africa and India, where the wood 
industry is practically dormant and the possibilities enormous. 

The quantity of wheat annually required for home consumption 
by the United Kingdom approximates 200,000,000 bushels, of 
which one-fifth is now available at home. The remainder can 
easily be obtained from the Dominion by the cultivation there 
of some 15,000,000 additional acres, and when this is effected 
we shall see the United Kingdom independent of foreign con- 
tributions. 

Free trade is practically confined to the British Islands, with 
their 121,000 square miles and population of 43,660,000; while 
the rest of the British Empire contains some 11,400,000 square 
miles, with 410,000,000 people. Here we have the possibilities 
of an enormous extension of real Free Trade embracing the largest 
and richest areas, which when their latent resources are adequately 
developed will be capable of being self-contained, and of rivalling 
in every sense the magnificent and enviable position now occupied 
by the United States. So far, the tail has wagged the dog, but 
the beast is at last realizing the mistake, and now manifests the 
inclination of reversing that procedure. 

In Canada, protective measures are an integral part of her 
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fiscal system. In the case of imports into Canada of articles 
which are there also produced, an anti-dumping duty up to a 
maximum ad valorem of 15 per cent, is levied, equal to the dif- 
ference between the selling price to the importer and the market 
value for home consumption. And, to safeguard the Australian 
market against foreign capture by under-cost importation, not 
only are anti - dumping charges included in the new tariff, 
allowing reduction in the rate of duty charged, but the manu- 
facturers and industrial classes are further protected, both as 
to prices and wages, against the consequences of the employ- 
ment of cheap alien labor — the sweating system — by the imposi- 
tion of an excise duty on Australian manufactures, which is re- 
mitted when the goods have been the output of " fair and reason- 
able conditions of labor." This novel experiment will be watched 
with interest and doubtless followed in other parts of Greater 
Britain. 

What does the new Australian Tariff aim at securing? Firstly, 
the interruption of the shrinkage of the Commonwealth revenue; 
secondly, encouragement of domestic industries and the appro- 
priation to them of an appreciable share of the benefits antici- 
pated; thirdly, the arrest of shrinkage of trade from the United 
Kingdom and the rest of the Empire, represented annually within 
the last three years by eight per cent, and ten per cent, respect- 
ively, in contrast to foreign imports which rose ten per cent. — 
notably from the United States and Germany. It is further 
claimed for the past decade that the preferential treatment of 
the Mother Country relieved the Canadian consumers of $28,000,- 
000 of taxation, which they would have had to bear had the former 
rates of duty been maintained. How different in the old country ! 

The new Australian tariff undoubtedly gives in several cases 
a preferential rate to goods manufactured in the United Kingdom. 
It is even more protectionist than the one it has replaced, and 
pessimistic grumblers in England of course declare that the pref- 
erence is illusory, as the higher sale prices necessitated will be 
beyond the means of former customers, who will be obliged to 
confine their purchases to articles of purely Australian origin. 
These people anticipate that the effect of the new tariff will 
he to reduce the exports from the Mother Country, as in many 
instances the customs charges will prove so prohibitive that 
merchants will not be able to continue to ship certain goods with 
vol. CLxxxvn. — no. 628. 28 
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any prospect of making a profit. Pessimists and Cobdenites seem 
hard to please! 

Where the imports from foreign countries are large and conse- 
quently established, a preference to the United Kingdom, as an 
initial basis for consideration, has been given, averaging thirteen 
per cent., which represents a concession to British goods of some 
£1,500,000 a year, that being the approximate difference between 
the general tariff and the preferential one. 

Whatever the duties, it will be impossible for the Australian 
people for many years to come to " confine their purchases to 
articles of purely Australian origin." It will be years before 
native Australian industries can supply anything more than a 
small part of the goods wanted in the Australian market; and, 
whatever the duties may be, the Australian people will be obliged 
to continue buying many things from other countries. Here is 
the point where preference comes in. Are they to buy what they 
want and must have from foreign countries, or from the Mother 
Country ? The preferential advantage given to the Mother Coun- 
try by Australia in such circumstances must, and will, make it 
easier to sell British goods in the Australian market than to sell 
foreign. Moreover, the argument that the preference is illusory 
ignores the great advantage given to British merchants by the 
United Kingdom free list, under which goods to the value of 
something like £3,000,000 are admitted into Australia absolutely 
free of duty, while the same goods are made dutiable by Aus- 
tralia when they come from foreign countries. 

Great Britain has, practically, an annual gift of something 
approaching £5,000,000 of money. What has been the acknowl- 
edgment for this. Most brusquely and unwisely the Sister 
States were told that the United Kingdom had nothing to offer 
them in return. For the time preferential treatment received 
the cold douche at a very low temperature, but it is an essential 
part of Turkish-bath treatment to prevent chill and to promote 
later a healthy reaction. 

The free-trade fetish which is ruining British manufactures, 
and yearly throwing out of employment thousands of working- 
men, is largely responsible for the tremendous strides that Social- 
ism has been making of late in the British Isles. Mr. Arnold 
Foster, in an able and sympathetic article in the " Standard " of 
October 7th, writes: 
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" Socialists are not produced by the arguments of doctrinaire teachers, 
they are produced by the inexorable pressure of life as many have to 
live it. The dangerous policy of pure competition, without regard 
to the fate or fortune of the individual who is sacrificed in the race, 
has done much harm. The great congestion in the towns, the destruction 
of country life, the degradation of national physique, all of which we 
owe principally to the extremists of the Manchester School, have put the 
drag on the wheel of progress." 

The destruction of country life consequent on the ruin of agri- 
culture is largely responsible for the increase of emigration, 
which enriches the United States with hundreds and thousands 
of able-bodied and skilled workers, who yearly leave the shores 
of Great Britain. 

Meanwhile, in the country, thousands of acres of corn-growing 
and other crop-yielding lands are derelict, and articles of consump- 
tion, such as bacon, meat, butter, cheese, poultry, eggs and potatoes, 
which used to be produced at home, are obtained from abroad. 

The Eoyal Commission on Agriculture, in 1882, proved by 
the testimony of the majority of witnesses that foreign competi- 
tion was the chief cause of the embarrassments of the agricul- 
tural community. "It is but just to recall," says the report, 
" that the pressure of the competition is now found to be greatly 
in excess of the anticipations of the supporters, and of the appre- 
hensions of the opponents, of the repeal of the Corn Laws." 

Again in 1897 a similar Commission reported that " so far as the 
maintenance of this competition involves the continued deprecia- 
tion of agricultural values, we must look forward to a further 
reduction of the area of British land susceptible of profitable 
arable cultivation, together with a corresponding contraction of 
our productions and a diminution of our rural population." Of 
what use, then, is the endeavor of the present Government to 
effect the establishment of small holdings, and so bring back the 
people to the land, if the markets are so cheapened and con- 
tracted that it becomes an impossibility for any one to make a 
living out of farming on a small scale? 

It is curious how little the fanatical opponents of tariff reform 
seem to realize that, even if all they predict of the consequences 
of imposing a moderate duty upon certain articles coming from 
abroad were true, there would still remain, all the time, an evil 
of much more serious character, and which is doing far more to 
pauperize the lower and lower middle classes than any protective 
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tariff could possibly do. The pressure of rates in England is a 
real and crying injustice at the present time, and one which tends 
more surely to take the bread out of the mouths of the poor than 
any system of protection could ever effect. Yet little attention 
is paid to this state of things by those whose range of political 
economy seems bounded by the hollow and misguiding fetish of 
the big loaf, or cheap food for the people. The big loaf and the 
cheap food are admirable things per se, but a greater and more 
desirable thing is the possession of money to acquire them with. 

The rates, however, intercept a large amount of the wages or 
salary which would enable the recipient to purchase the big loaf 
and cheap food, and are sucking the very life-blood out of the 
industrial classes. The following case, unfortunately a typical 
one, was reported in the " Daily Express " of October 12th, under 
the heading, " The Crime of Poverty " : 

" Mr. Frederick Gather-Cole, age sixty-eight, a Euston Road photog- 
rapher, was committed to Brixton Prison for non-payment of rates. 
He died there on Tuesday last from an apoplectic seizure. At the inquest 
yesterday a son stated that his father had been a rate-payer for forty 
years, but his business became stagnant and recently he had no means. 
A policeman testified that after he had arrested Mr. Gather-Cole, tlie 
latter went to three different places to try and obtain the money, but 
failed. ' Do you have many of these cases V asked the coroner. ' Yes/ 
was the reply. ' I have had more this half-year than ever before.' A 
verdict of ' death from natural causes ' was returned." 

The case needs no comment. 

It can be easily demonstrated that, by the imposition of even 
a moderate tax on products from foreign countries, sufficient 
money would be raised to enable the Government to lessen the 
burden of direct taxation. The heavy pressure of the rates has 
been the means of closing many factories, the latest example of 
which is the experience of an old-established boot-manufacturer 
in the South of London, who was recently obliged in consequence 
to shut up his premises, and throw some eleven hundred people 
out of employment I This in its way is a typical example of the 
evil of the present fiscal system ; for, the buildings being assessed 
at £4,000, the rates and other charges came to over ten shillings in 
the pound, involving the payment of a sum considerably over 
£2,000 per annum. The Northampton boot and other domestic 
industries are literally struggling for existence against the crush- 
ing competition of the American, French and Austrian manuf ac- 
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turing invaders, who flood the British markets with cheap and 
often worthless goods. Without scheduling here the many examples 
of the industrial decadence of British industries, brief reference 
may also be made to the depression in the furniture trade which 
has forced hundreds to the margin of starvation. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that, whilst the annual import of furniture 
is valued at £1,200,000, the export has been only worth £200,000, 
meaning that the British are parties to subsidizing foreign 
industries and workmen to the tune of a million sterling which 
should be kept in the country and appropriated to the employment 
and maintenance of their own. The imposition of a duty so 
trifling as to be imperceptible to the buyer would save not only 
those industries, but many others as well, which are in the same 
plight; but the present Government, like Gallio, cares for none 
of these things. What does anything matter if the big loaf is to 
be got cheap? 

Beyond and above all other questions in Great Britain, that of 
preferential trade within the Empire is looming, not in the dis- 
tance, but in the near future. To Canada as the pioneer of the 
policy must be given the credit of the popular movement. The 
people of the Dominion made it the cardinal feature of their 
tariff in 1897, which gave to imports from the United Kingdom 
a preference of thirty-three and one-third per cent., with the 
result of arresting the decline of British trade, and doubling in 
six years our sales to Canada. From South Africa the Mother 
Country has had a preference of twenty-five per cent., from New 
Zealand ten per cent., and now from the Commonwealth thirteen 
per cent. 

The policy of Canada was publicly announced in April last, 
at the Albert Hall, by that grand old man of the Empire, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, in these words: 

" If it so pleased the British people to meet them on that policy, and 
to grant them Preference for Preference, they were ready to meet the 
British people with concession for concession; that offer stood to-day as 
it stood ten years ago. It was for the British people to say whether 
they would accept it or not." 

That offer was echoed unanimously, and in the most cordial 
terms, by the Eepresentatives of every one of the Sister Nations. 
What an effective reply to those who have had the audacity to 
declare that no offer of preference had ever come from the 
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Colonies ! We feel inclined to wonder whether these people have 
ever read the official memorandum of the Canadian Ministers at 
the Colonial Conference of 1902, in which also appeared a warn- 
ing that should be seriously considered by the people of England: 

"If, after using every effort to bring about such a readjustment of 
the fiscal policy of the Empire, the Canadian Government should find 
that the principle of preferential trade was not acceptable to the Colonies 
generally or the Mother Country, then Canada should be free to take 
such action as might be deemed necessary in the presence of such con- 
ditions." 

So far as the British Government is concerned, the warning 
has fallen on deaf ears, and the new Canadian tariff now contains 
an intermediate tariff for purposes of negotiation with foreign 
countries, to enable their goods to be admitted to preferential 
treatment. The firstfruits have been the Franco-Canadian Com- 
mercial Treaty, which has naturally caused no small uneasiness 
to the Mother Country. Fear of Imperial Preference excites keen 
and jealous apprehension in Germany, where it is already recog- 
nized that it will be in the interests of the Fatherland to come to 
a direct understanding with the Commonwealth, in order to 
facilitate the importation into that Empire, not only of raw ma- 
terial for manufacturing industry, but foodstuffs as well. 

A resolution to this effect was recently passed by the Hamburg 
Chamber of Commerce; and the "Frankfurter Zeitung," one of 
the leading journals of the Empire, has strongly urged the Gov- 
ernment to protest against the granting of preferential tariffs in 
favor of British productions, and so avert the danger threaten- 
ing German trade. The Germans are now realizing the conse- 
quences of their retaliatory war against Canada, waged to coun- 
teract the British preference from the Dominion, and the counter- 
surtax placed by Canada on German goods. 

There need be no insuperable difficulty in arriving at a common 
Imperial understanding on the basis of a mutual reciprocity, by 
making concession for concession. 

To arrive at a common Imperial Customs Tariff would, it is 
now generally admitted, be impracticable. Each State of the 
Empire, whether self-governing or Crown Colony, can best regu- 
late and administer its own fiscal policy, with due regard to 
differential duties in favor of Sister States, receiving in return 
equivalent consideration. 
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The Mother Country, or rather a small part of it, which is 
wedded to prehistoric times, still repeats a fetish shibboleth which 
has long ceased to have any definite meaning, but the younger 
States mean to force the pace, unscared by banshees which her 
timidity has aroused. If an Imperial reciprocal understanding 
be not arrived at, they will look outside of the Empire to effect 
the policy of " give and take," which they now desire to see estab- 
lished between the different parts of the British Empire. It will 
be a fatal mistake if such a move be forced. 

In 1887, at the first Colonial Conference, to which he was a 
delegate from the Cape, Mr. Hofmeyr made a memorable speech 
advocating a closer union between the various parts of the British 
Empire by means of an Imperial Customs Tariff. Twenty years 
have passed by, and the feeling has intensified. If those States 
which now unanimously advocate it are driven to look to alien 
markets, the consequences will be deplorable. Of such a possi- 
bility what said Mr. Hofmeyr ? " When one's loyalty and one's 
attachment to the Empire are thus divided against one's self- 
interest, it is only reasonable to expect that one's attachment to 
the Empire is very likely to suffer." In other words, affection 
will be transferred where means of support are to be found. 

International Free Trade has been, and always will be, a dream. 
Imperial Free Trade, or Eeciprocity if it be preferred, which is 
a very different matter, is the goal of the Empire's ambition. 

On this subject I may fittingly recall the views of the late 
Lord Salisbury:* 

" The drawing nearer of the Colonies of this country is the policy 
to which English patriots must look, who desire to give effect in the 
Councils of the world to the real strength of the English nation, and 
who desire to draw all the advantages that can be drawn from that 
marvellous cluster of dependencies which distinguishes our Empire above 
any other Empire which ancient or modern times record." 

The time has arrived when more than sentiment is required to 
bring Great Britain nearer to Greater Britain. The self-interests 
of the parts, and the common interests of the whole, can only 
be satisfied by mutual reciprocity on the basis of concession for 
concession. 

Alfred Moloney. 

* His celebrated speech at Newport, Monmouthshire, October 7th, 1885. 



